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Abstract 


In this paper, the author discusses the particular discourse features of Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s historic speech, “I Have a Dream’, delivered on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial, 
Washington, D.C., in 1963. The paper will first begin with a brief description of the context, 
including the location, temporal setting, and the social and cultural circumstances in which 
the speech was delivered. Second, the author will provide a discourse analysis of the specific 
rhetorical discourse features unique to Dr. King’s speech, which include the genre, linguistic 
structure, and cohesion within the text. Finally, this paper will address the implications of 
using this speech with English as foreign language (EFL) learners to teach literary devices 


such as metaphor, simile, figurative language, rhyme and parallelism. 
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A Genre Analysis of Martin Luther King’s “I Have a Dream” 
and Its Use in the Asian EFL Classroom 


Frederick A. Shannon 


On August 28, 1963, Martin Luther King, Jr. spoke to over 200,000 people, both Black 
and White, who had attended his March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom at the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, D.C.' The African-American civil-rights movement had reached 
a breaking point and demonstrators had traveled to Washington for the purpose of 
demanding voting rights and equal opportunities for all African American people as well as 
an end to racial segregation. 

It is useful while analyzing the text of King’s speech to consider the socio-cultural 
situation at the time in which his words were spoken. During this period, America was 
systemically racist and much of the southern United States operated under a system of strict 
racial segregation and African Americans were denied basic rights. In his address, King 
emphasized two themes which focused on the economic disparity of African Americans and 
the demand for civil rights for Blacks. This text, then, is culturally specific and in order for 
meaning to be obtained, it must be interpreted within the social and cultural context in which 
it occurred. 

The speech that Martin Luther King, Jr. delivered in 1963 is commonly referred to as 
the “I Have a Dream” speech. King’s direct audience was the Black community. However, 
King also indirectly addressed whites, people all over the world, as well as politicians at both 
levels of American government. 

A number of discourse genres are identified in classical literature including narrative, 
descriptive, procedural, and argumentative discourse. Some of these discourse genres date 
back thousands of years from the Classical period of the ancient Greeks such as Aristotle and 
are still used by speakers and writers today. This paper will examine Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s “I Have a Dream” speech, which is now considered by many to be one of the most 
influential and inspirational pieces of rhetoric in American history. The author will provide 
an analysis of the text of King’s speech, which will focus on the rhetorical discourse features 


unique to the genre. In the following sections, the author will consider certain discourse 


' Tt estimated that approximately 250,000 both Black and White listeners attended the Freedom 
March in Washington that day which was also broadcast on national television and radio stations. An 
mp3 of Dr. King’s speech can be obtained at: 
http://www.americanrhetoric.com/speeches/mlkihaveadream.htm 


features of King’s speech which may prove challenging for students studying English as a 
foreign language (EFL). 


GENRE & STRUCTURE 


A Sermon Delivered as a Political Speech 

The genre of Dr. King’s speech falls under a persuasive or argumentative style. 
King’s style of speaking adds a pastoral element to the delivery of the address together with 
a rhythm and rhyme and an abundance of imagery, figurative speech and other literary 
techniques which effectively evoke the listeners (and readers) emotions. The main themes 
contained within King’s address are justice, injustice, discrimination, segregation, inequality, 
poverty and non-violence. 

Another identifiable characteristic of King’s style is that he makes use of the 
“call-and-response” interaction with the addressees or listeners where Dr. King would say 
something with members of the audience responding or encouraging what King had said. 
This call and response interaction between speaker and audience is characteristic of black 
preaching in the Southern United States. Martin Luther King Jr. had developed his 
emotional and powerful style of speaking as a Baptist preacher in Mississippi. For 


example: 


Dr. King: One hundred years later, the negro, still, is not free! 
Man: Yeah! 

Woman: Right on! 

Dr. King: Now is the time... 

Woman: Yes it is! 

Dr. King: When will you be satisfied? 


Man: Never! 


King’s “I Have a Dream” speech is primarily based on language that he used in delivering 
his religious sermons. There is also often a great deal of call and response between members 
of a congregation and a pastor. King’s style of speaking was commonly found in religious 
and political activism within the African American culture. (Alvarez, 1988; Rosenberg, 
1970a, 1970b).? Dr. King appears to have relied on his own personal style of persuasion 


which, again, was heavily influenced by his training as a religious leader. 


* However, the writer wishes to point out that King does not follow the conventional or academic 
patterns of argumentative genre as outlined by Hatch (2001). 


In the speech, King uses image-laden content that illustrates the depressing situation of 
African Americans who suffered under oppression and compares that with the Hebrews in 
the Bible. For instance, Dr. King alludes to the oppression, the segregation of blacks, 
poverty of black people and the history of black slavery in the United States. This is evident 
in the following phrases such as "the manacles of segregation" and the "chains of 
discrimination”. Biblical allusions in King’s speech include references to Psalm 30:5 in the 
second stanza of the speech where he mentions the abolition of slavery with the 
Emancipation Proclamation, "It came as a joyous daybreak to end the long night of their 
captivity” (King, 1963). Dr. King further alludes to Amos 5:24 of the Bible, which is found 
in King's tenth stanza, "No, no, we are not satisfied, and we will not be satisfied until justice 
rolls down like waters and righteousness like a mighty stream". Finally, Dr. King also 
quotes from Isaiah 40:4, saying, "I have a dream that every valley shall be exalted." (King, 
1963). 

Further examples of biblical allusions in Dr. King’s speech can also be seen in such 
lines as "Free at last, free at last; thank God Almighty, we are free at last". In sum, “I Have 
a Dream” is clearly influenced by King’s experience with the Bible and as a black Baptist 
pastor and such rhetorical words and phrases bring a tremendous amount of passion to the 


text of Dr. King’s speech. 


Time, Person & Social Deixis 
First, Martin Luther King begins his speech with “I’m happy to join with you today in 
what will go down in history as the greatest demonstration for freedom in the history of our 
nation.” This is an example of a temporal deictic marker which contributes to the 
cohesiveness of the text of his speech. During his address, temporal deictic expression is 
also evident in the second line of the speech “Five score years ago, a great American, in 
whose symbolic shadow we stand signed the Emancipation Proclamation” Here, the text of 
King’s speech alludes to President Abraham Lincoln and his decision during the Civil War 
to sign the Emancipation Proclamation. King wanted to associate with the Black civil 

rights movement the signing of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Also, King’s reference to the socio-economic and political situation for Blacks in 
America since the signing of the Emancipation Proclamation, ”One hundred years later, the 
life of the Negro is still sadly crippled by the manacles of segregation and the chains of 
discrimination,” is a further example of time deixis. 

Throughout his speech, King used a number of deictic cohesive ties in the form of 


personal pronouns, which include: I, you/your, he/his, her, and we. _ It is interesting to note 


that King uses the referent “We” twenty-six (26) times throughout his address*. The next 
most often-used referent pronoun is “You” which occurred seven (7) times during King’s 
speech. 

King uses a number of social deictic markers to code social relationships between 
himself, the addressor, and the addressees or audience. In the second line of his speech, 
King refers to “the Great American,” which can be seen as an “absolute honorific” used to 
refer to the sixteenth President of the United States of American, Abraham Lincoln. King 
wanted to refer to President Lincoln and his signing of the Emancipation Proclamation 
which effectively outlawed slavery in America (Hatch, 2001). 

In addition, throughout his address, Dr. King refers to African Americans as “‘Negros.” 
This is an example of social deixis and a term which King uses as an attempt to reach out to 
his listeners and interact with them. Hatch (2001) refers to this as a “relational form” of 


person deixis. 


Anaphora, Lexical Repetition and Parallelism 

One of the main reasons Dr. King’s speech is so powerful is because of his significant 
use of anaphora, lexical repetition and parallelism. Anaphora, or lexical repetition, which 
also contributes to lexical cohesion, includes repetition of certain words or phrases at the 
beginning of sentences which add to the overall cohesion of a text (Nunan, 1993). 
Throughout his speech, Dr. King repeats up to eleven times “let freedom ring...” and 
uses the phrase, “I have a dream that...” eight times (King, 1963) to persuade others to 
change the way black people were treated. Other examples of where King employs 
anaphora are in the phrases, “Now is the time...” repeated six times, “One hundred years 
later...” which is repeated four times and “With this faith...” which is repeated three times 
throughout Dr. King’s speech. The mixture of repetition and parallelism used by Dr. King 
in his “I Have a Dream” speech fulfills a semantic function, which is important in 


contributing cohesive reference within the text (Nunan, 1993).4 


Rhyme 
Another lexical cohesive function used by Martin Luther King is rhyme accompanied 
with a certain rhythm in the delivery of his speech. These rhyming patterns also evoke 


emotion within the addressees. In the lines, “My country, 'tis of thee, sweet land of liberty, 


> Martin Luther King used the referent marker “We” extensively throughout his speech. The table in 
Appendix A illustrates the use of personal deictic markers in King’s speech. 

* Interestingly, the now famous passage where Dr. King repeats, “I have a dream!" several times near 
the end of the address was in fact completely improvised. The words “I have a dream,” it was later 
learned, were not written as part of the original text of his script. 


of thee I sing. Land where my fathers died, land of the pilgrim's pride, from every 
mountainside, let freedom ring". 

Additionally, Dr. King returns to rhyme in the following lines, “Go back to Mississippi, 
go back to Alabama, go back to Georgia, go back to Louisiana!” The powerful use of these 
literary devices by Dr. King makes his “I Have a Dream” speech all the more effective and 
emotionally moving for the addressees. We can also see a morphological pattern here with 
“Go back to Mississippi, go back to Alabama, go back to Georgia, go back to Louisiana!” 
(King, 1963). These verbs of motion also contribute to the overall cohesion of the text of Dr. 


King’s speech. 


Phrases and Refrains 
Also, King’s text shows extensive use of phrases such as "I have a dream," "let 
freedom ring," and "we can never be satisfied.” Tannen (1989) points out that repetition of 
phrases is an evaluative strategy and is used by a speaker to contribute to his or her story and 
to answer the question, “So what?” As well, King makes use of a variety of sentence 
lengths and dramatic shifts in tone which range from anger to warning to hope. King 
(1963) additionally makes use of rhetorical questions such as "when will you be satisfied?" 


and loud exclamations such as "I have a dream today!" 


Figurative Speech 
Indeed, we are able to see numerous examples of figurative language within the text of 
King’s speech. For instance, King uses figurative speech and symbolism to conjure up 
various images of inequality and oppression by using powerful language such as "seared in 


the flames of withering injustice," "manacles of segregation and the chains of 


discrimination," "“whirlwinds of revolt, 
brotherhood," and “on the red hills of Georgia” (King, 1963). 


oasis of freedom and justice," "symphony of 


Metaphor & Simile 
Extensive use of metaphor is prevalent in King’s address. Sapir (1977) and Friedrich 
(1986) use the term “trope” to refer to such speech that depends on meaning and includes 
metaphor, metonymy, and irony (Tannen, 1989). The following is an example of how 
King used metaphor to conjure up strong images of injustice and inequality suffered by 


African Americans: 


America has given the Negro people a bad check which has come back marked 
"insufficient funds." But we refuse to believe that the bank of justice is bankrupt. 
We refuse to believe that there are insufficient funds in the great vaults of 


opportunity of this nation. 


Further use of metaphorical speech can also be seen in the following passages of King’s 
speech: “So we have come to cash this check -- a check that will give us upon demand the 
riches of freedom and the security of justice”. In addition, King uses simile to again 


conjure up images of oppression which can be seen in such language as “justice rolls down 


99 66 99 66. 


like waters,” “righteousness like a mighty stream,” “walk together as sisters and brothers”. 
Equally prevalent in King’s speech is the extensive use of metaphor such as in “the bank of 
justice is bankrupt,” “there are insufficient funds in the great vaults of opportunity,” and 


“we have come to cash this check”. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR ASIAN EFL LEARNERS 


There are a number of reasons why this text may be somewhat challenging for Asian 
second language learners in reading and comprehending this text. First, it is unlikely that 
Asian EFL learners have a deep understanding of American history. For example, in lines 
one and two of his speech, King refers to “the Great American” and “One hundred years 
later” in reference to President Abraham Lincoln and the Emancipation Proclamation 
respectively. The lack of familiarity with such socio-political references would prevent 
most L2 learners from obtaining any deep meaning from the text. Moreover, it would be 
difficult for EFL learners to imagine or empathize with what life was like for the African 
American people at the time Dr. Martin Luther King made his speech. To emphasize this 
point, Kress (1995) writes: 

The subjects in a social and linguistic interaction bring with them into the construction 

of a text all the lived social history of their experience...all the meanings of that 

experience, their positionings in structures of power, and the linguistic forms that gave 


expression to these form a part of the construction of any text (p.120). 


Background knowledge plays an important role in the comprehension of 
discourse and, as a result, it would be easier for someone who knows about the 
subject of racial segregation and African American history to comprehend King’s 
speech. For example, King writes: 


The Negro is still sadly crippled by the manacles of segregation and the chains of 
discrimination...the Negro lives on a lonely islands of poverty in the midst of a vast 
ocean of material prosperity...the Negro is still languishing in the comers of American 


society and finds himself an exile in his own land. 


From a socio-cultural perspective, this part of the text would be extremely challenging for 
many EFL learners as they would not have the necessary schematic background to relate to 
the horrific and tragic racial oppression Blacks suffered by White Americans. 
Only those listeners/readers who actually grew up in America would have first hand 
knowledge and experience with which to put meaning to King’s words. 

In sum, King emphasized the disparity between White and Black Americans in 
achieving the “American Dream” of having a job, family, education and a house. 
Furthermore, it is also likely that many L2 learners would not be familiar with the concept of 


the “American Dream” to which Dr. King alluded to in his address. 


Biblical References & Abstract Concepts and Terms 

Moreover, because King’s speech is riddled with references to the Bible, it would be 
difficult for many L2 learners who come from non-Christian cultures or who do not have 
Christian backgrounds to comprehend many of the prevalent biblical references found within 
the text. King continually weaves back and forth between biblical and American political 
and historical references such as the Gettysburg Address, the United States Declaration of 
Independence, Emancipation Declaration, slavery and segregation, and allusions to Amos 
5:24 and Isaiah 40:4, that would even prove to be challenging for many native English 
speakers to fully recognize. 

In addition, the content of the text relating to the issues of the Black movement are 
somewhat abstract for the second language learner. King uses powerful words such as 


99 66s 


“Negro,” “freedom ustice 
gro, or. ll) , 


99 66 


segregation,” “discrimination,” “liberty,” “American 
ee) 


99 66 


Dream,” “oppression” and “inequality. Many students may lack the requisite linguistic 
knowledge to comprehend such text. While the above words definitely give passion and 
power to the text, they would most likely be difficult for lower or intermediate EFL learners 
to grasp. 

Finally, in terms of understanding the extensive use of literary devices found within the 
text of the speech, it would be difficult for many lower or intermediate learners to understand 
the use of symbolism, metaphor and simile. For example, regarding metaphor, Fairclough 
(1992) writes: “Metaphors structure the way we think and the way we act, and our systems 
of knowledge and belief, in a pervasive and fundamental way’(p. 194). Examples within 
the text of Dr. King’s speech which may be extremely challenging for L2 learners to 


understand include the following: 


> The table in Appendix A presents a calculation of the most frequent political words King uses in his 
address. 


American has given the Negro people a bad check which has come back marked 
“insufficient funds.” But we refuse to believe that the bank of justice is bankrupt. 
We refuse to believe that there are insufficient funds in the great vaults of 


opportunity of this nation. 


In fact, many Asians are unfamiliar with the word “check.” For instance, most 
Taiwanese and Japanese people do not use personal checks and checks are not a normal 
means of obtaining goods and services in Asian countries. As a result, many Asian EFL 
learners would not understand Dr. King’s reference to “bad check” and “insufficient funds” 
with which many Asian people have had little or no experience. Consequently, many 
second language learners would have tremendous difficulty with the figurative language in 
King’s speech, as there would be significant socio-cultural gaps in the information required 
to understand such literary language. 

There is an obvious degree of rhythmicality in King’s speech which contributes to its 
unique sound. This style of speaking, influenced from King’s days as a preacher, is 
different from the way Chinese and Japanese speak in their L1 and would not be easily 
imitated or understood by Asian EFL learners (McCarthy, 2004). The characteristic stress 
and cadence used by King in “I Have a Dream” is deeply rooted in a southern tradition of a 
black Baptist preaching a sermon. This feature also contributes to the biblical quality of 
King’s speech. 

In summary, Dr. Martin Luther King’s “I Have a Dream” speech, which is now 
considered by many to be one of the most influential and inspirational pieces of rhetoric in 
American history, fits under a persuasive genre. However, it does not follow the 
conventional template of an academic argument. King’s speech is filled with examples of 
deictic markers, literary techniques and other rhetorical devices such as rhyme, metaphor, 
and simile. “I Have a Dream,” however, would be challenging for many foreign learners 
of English to fully comprehend. Many Asian EFL learners do not have the necessary 
socio-cultural and political knowledge and experience required to obtain significant meaning 
from the text of King’s speech, which is filled with American political concepts and ideas, as 
well as Christian biblical references. On the other hand, there are many literary features 


contained within the text from which advanced learners of English are more likely to benefit. 
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Appendix A 


The following table illustrates the use of personal deictic markers in King’s speech. 


Person Deixis 


Number of Times Appeared in Text 


We 26 
Our 16 
You 7 
His 2 
Her 1 


The following table is a calculation the most frequently used political words in Dr. King’s 


address. 

Political Terms Number of Times Appeared in Text 
Freedom 20 

Negro 15 

Justice 7 

Injustice 3 


Appendix B 
"I Have A Dream" 


by Martin Luther King, Jr. 


1. 


I am happy to join with you today in what will go down in history as the greatest 


demonstration for freedom in the history of our nation. 


Five score years ago, a great American, in whose symbolic shadow we stand signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation. This momentous decree came as a great beacon light of 
hope to millions of Negro slaves who had been seared in the flames of withering 
injustice. It came as a joyous daybreak to end the long night of captivity. But one 


hundred years later, we must face the tragic fact that the Negro is still not free. 


One hundred years later, the life of the Negro is still sadly crippled by the manacles of 
segregation and the chains of discrimination. One hundred years later, the Negro lives on 
a lonely island of poverty in the midst of a vast ocean of material prosperity. One 
hundred years later, the Negro is still languishing in the corners of American society and 


finds himself an exile in his own land. 


So we have come here today to dramatize an appalling condition. In a sense we have 
come to our nation's capital to cash a check. When the architects of our republic wrote 
the magnificent words of the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence, they 


were signing a promissory note to which every American was to fall heir. 


This note was a promise that all men would be guaranteed the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It is obvious today that America has defaulted on 
this promissory note insofar as her citizens of color are concerned. Instead of honoring 
this sacred obligation, America has given the Negro people a bad check which has come 
back marked "insufficient funds." But we refuse to believe that the bank of justice is 
bankrupt. We refuse to believe that there are insufficient funds in the great vaults of 


opportunity of this nation. 


So we have come to cash this check -- a check that will give us upon demand the riches 
of freedom and the security of justice. We have also come to this hallowed spot to 
remind America of the fierce urgency of now. This is no time to engage in the luxury of 
cooling off or to take the tranquilizing drug of gradualism. Now is the time to rise from 


the dark and desolate valley of segregation to the sunlit path of racial justice. Now is the 


10. 


11. 


12. 


time to open the doors of opportunity to all of God's children. Now is the time to lift our 


nation from the quicksands of racial injustice to the solid rock of brotherhood. 


It would be fatal for the nation to overlook the urgency of the moment and to 
underestimate the determination of the Negro. This sweltering summer of the Negro's 
legitimate discontent will not pass until there is an invigorating autumn of freedom and 
equality. Nineteen sixty-three is not an end, but a beginning. Those who hope that the 
Negro needed to blow off steam and will now be content will have a rude awakening if 
the nation returns to business as usual. There will be neither rest nor tranquility in 


America until the Negro is granted his citizenship rights. 


The whirlwinds of revolt will continue to shake the foundations of our nation until the 
bright day of justice emerges. But there is something that I must say to my people who 
stand on the warm threshold which leads into the palace of justice. In the process of 
gaining our rightful place we must not be guilty of wrongful deeds. Let us not seek to 


satisfy our thirst for freedom by drinking from the cup of bitterness and hatred. 


We must forever conduct our struggle on the high plane of dignity and discipline. We 
must not allow our creative protest to degenerate into physical violence. Again and again 


we must rise to the majestic heights of meeting physical force with soul force. 


The marvelous new militancy which has engulfed the Negro community must not lead 
us to distrust of all white people, for many of our white brothers, as evidenced by their 
presence here today, have come to realize that their destiny is tied up with our destiny 


and their freedom is inextricably bound to our freedom. 


We cannot walk alone. And as we walk, we must make the pledge that we shall march 
ahead. We cannot turn back. There are those who are asking the devotees of civil rights, 
"When will you be satisfied?" we can never be satisfied as long as our bodies, heavy 
with the fatigue of travel, cannot gain lodging in the motels of the highways and the 
hotels of the cities. We cannot be satisfied as long as the Negro's basic mobility is from a 
smaller ghetto to a larger one. We can never be satisfied as long as a Negro in 
Mississippi cannot vote and a Negro in New York believes he has nothing for which to 
vote. No, no, we are not satisfied, and we will not be satisfied until justice rolls down 


like waters and righteousness like a mighty stream. 


I am not unmindful that some of you have come here out of great trials and tribulations. 


Some of you have come fresh from narrow cells. Some of you have come from areas 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


where your quest for freedom left you battered by the storms of persecution and 
staggered by the winds of police brutality. You have been the veterans of creative 


suffering. Continue to work with the faith that unearned suffering is redemptive. 


Go back to Mississippi, go back to Alabama, go back to Georgia, go back to Louisiana, 
go back to the slums and ghettos of our northern cities, knowing that somehow this 
situation can and will be changed. Let us not wallow in the valley of despair. I say to 
you today, my friends, that in spite of the difficulties and frustrations of the moment, I 


still have a dream. It is a dream deeply rooted in the American dream. 


I have a dream that one day this nation will rise up and live out the true meaning of its 
creed: "We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal." I have a 
dream that one day on the red hills of Georgia the sons of former slaves and the sons of 
former slave owners will be able to sit down together at a table of brotherhood. I have a 
dream that one day even the state of Mississippi, a desert state, sweltering with the heat 
of injustice and oppression, will be transformed into an oasis of freedom and justice. I 
have a dream that my four children will one day live in a nation where they will not be 
judged by the color of their skin but by the content of their character. I have a dream 
today. 


I have a dream that one day the state of Alabama, whose governor's lips are presently 
dripping with the words of interposition and nullification, will be transformed into a 
situation where little black boys and black girls will be able to join hands with little 
white boys and white girls and walk together as sisters and brothers. I have a dream 
today. I have a dream that one day every valley shall be exalted, every hill and mountain 
shall be made low, the rough places will be made plain, and the crooked places will be 
made straight, and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 
together. This is our hope. This is the faith with which I return to the South. With this 
faith we will be able to hew out of the mountain of despair a stone of hope. With this 
faith we will be able to transform the jangling discords of our nation into a beautiful 
symphony of brotherhood. With this faith we will be able to work together, to pray 
together, to struggle together, to go to jail together, to stand up for freedom together, 


knowing that we will be free one day. 


This will be the day when all of God's children will be able to sing with a new meaning, 
"My country, 'tis of thee, sweet land of liberty, of thee I sing. Land where my fathers 
died, land of the pilgrim's pride, from every mountainside, let freedom ring." And if 


America is to be a great nation, this must become true. So let freedom ring from the 


17. 


prodigious hilltops of New Hampshire. Let freedom ring from the mighty mountains of 
New York. Let freedom ring from the heightening Alleghenies of Pennsylvania! Let 
freedom ring from the snowcapped Rockies of Colorado! Let freedom ring from the 
curvaceous peaks of California! But not only that; let freedom ring from Stone Mountain 
of Georgia! Let freedom ring from Lookout Mountain of Tennessee! Let freedom ring 
from every hill and every molehill of Mississippi. From every mountainside, let freedom 


ring. 


When we let freedom ring, when we let it ring from every village and every hamlet, 
from every state and every city, we will be able to speed up that day when all of God's 
children, black men and white men, Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics, will 
be able to join hands and sing in the words of the old Negro spiritual, "Free at last! Free 
at last! Thank God Almighty, we are free at last!" 
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